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denunciations of all laws which command such
falsehoods, all institutions which attach rewards to
them.

By thus carrying the war of criticism and refutation,
the conflict with falsehood and absurdity, into the field
of practical evils, Bentham, even if he had done noth-
ing else, would have earned an important place in
the history of intellect. He carried on the warfare
without intermission. To this, not only many of his
most piquant chapters, but some of the most finished
of his entire works, are entirely devoted: the 'Defence
of Usury'; the 'Book of Fallacies'; and the onslaught
upon Blackstone, published anonymously under the
title of 'A Fragment on Government', which, though a
first production, and of a writer afterwards so much
ridiculed for his style, excited the highest admiration
no less for its composition than for its thoughts, and
was attributed by turns to Lord Mansfield, to Lord
Camden, and (by Dr. Johnson) to Dunning, one of the
greatest masters of style among the lawyers of his
day. These writings are altogether original; though of
the negative school, they resemble nothing previously
produced by negative philosophers; and would have
sufficed to create for Bentham, among the subversive
thinkers of modern Europe, a place peculiarly his own.
But it is not these writings that constitute the real
distinction between him and them. There was a deeper
difference. It was that they were purely negative
thinkers, he was positive: they only assailed error, he
made it a point of conscience not to do so until he
thought he could plant instead the corresponding
truth. Their character was exclusively analytic, his
was synthetic. They took for their starting-point the
received opinion on any subject, dug round it with
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